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also is the probable source of the Sophoclean passage on the effeminacy of 
Egyptian men. (p. 17). 

The whole work is carefully and accurately written. It abounds in 
spirited translations of Greek passages. In the absence of a collected bibliog- 
raphy it would have been helpful to include in the index the names of ancient 
and modern authors cited. 

John Wilson Taylor 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg 

The Principles of Language Study. By Harold E. Palmer. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., Pp. 186. $2.40. 

As the author is directly interested in methods of teaching and studying 
spoken languages, it would seem that his book would be of little interest to 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Nevertheless there is much in it that will 
repay such teachers, and perhaps especially teachers in the junior high 
schools. Mr. Palmer contrasts innate capacities for language-acquisition 
(those by which a child learns to speak his mother tongue) with "studial" 
capacities (those by which an adult acquires a new language or an artificial 
form of his own). He emphasizes the necessity of utilizing, for certain 
purposes, the former along with the latter, showing how the development 
of the studial powers tends to inhibit the spontaneous powers. From this 
standpoint, the cultivation of intelligence through the exercise of attention, 
precision, discrimination and similar qualities is an evil rather than a good, 
as we have been wont to consider it. 

I can best indicate what positive and immediate values the book con- 
tains by quoting certain suggestive passages: "The principle of accuracy 
requires that the student shall have no opportunities for making mistakes 
until he has arrived at the stage at which accurate work is reasonably to be 
expected" (p. 22). Among the factors making for interest are "the elimina- 
tion of bewilderment" (properly distinguished from difficulty) and "the 
sense of progress achieved" (p. 27). The value of these can not be easily 
exaggerated. In enumerating the faults of much elementary teaching he 
says that the student "will have formed the 'isolating' habit, which consists 
in learning the individual elements of a group instead of learning the group 
as it stands. ... In other words, he will have formed the habit of word- 
learning and have neglected that of word-group-learning" (p. 71). Rapid 
growth in power to understand a language seems to require that the student 
shall learn as early as possible to think in larger units than single words. 
"The enriching of one's vocabulary should be left to a comparatively late 
stage in the study of language, especially in the study of most derivatives 
and compounds" (p. 155). This doctrine, which so vigorously contradicts 
our emphasis on the value of Latin for English, is of course held because the 
author is assuming as the main purpose of language-study the acquiring of 
the ability to speak, to write and to understand the language as a native 
would. The principle of the multiple line of approach means that the 
teacher may use different methods concurrently. "The cumulative effect of 
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approaching the difficulty from different and independent angles will cer- 
tainly have the desired result" (p. 167). 

The author finds nine essential principles of language-study that are 
psychologically sound: initial preparation; habit-forming; accuracy; grada- 
tion; proportion; concreteness; interest; order of progression; multiple line of 
approach. 

Of greater interest to me personally than any of these details, however 
suggestive they may be, is the reflection that we as teachers of ancient lan- 
guages have scarcely begun to analyze the principles that underly our work. 
Nor do we as a class have the psychological training needful for this task. 
We have been too busy trying to defend ourselves against the psychologists 
to have time to talk things over with them and find out how they can help 
us. Yet sooner or later we must lay aside this debate. We must join with 
them in a serious attempt to find out what our precise place is in the educa- 
tional scheme and how we can best accomplish the mission that that disposi- 
tion of forces gives us. It seems clear that classical study will not cease to be 
part of education; there is urgent need that students of the classics and of 
education and psychology cooperate in the determination of the principles 
that govern it. Mr. Palmer's volume, being concerned only with spoken 
languages, is suggestive only; if it can stimulate similar studies within our 
field it will be more valuable still. 

Evan T. Sage 

University of Pittsburgh 



